Road-Raft Transport
traffic. As he says, "It is an axiom that railways
are always subject to the law of diminishing
costs and that, as a consequence, the longer the
haul, the less must be the rate.7' But, when
through traffic has to be considered a real diffi-
culty arises, for the special maximum distances
of each railway may be much below the minimum
required for fixing through rates. Nevertheless,
the need for fixing such a rate can hardly be
emphasised too much in a country like India
wtnere freight traffic forms an important contri-
butor to railway revenue.
The paragraphs dealing with the influence of
competition in rate-making bear witness to a
close study of the subject axid of every aspect of
the problem; competition between railways,
competition between railways and other means
of communication, competition between differ-
ent routes and competition between different
shippers for favourable rate reductions have
all been elaborately dealt with. It is here that
the author has relied on Jackinon for his
citations of American case-law, inter-railway
competition must be put down firnily, as an un-
necessary duplication of services is eondeniiia*
ble. Road-Bail competition, especially on the
passenger side, is now a problem to be reckoned
with, and it is very difficult for railways to meet
this competition as their high capital costs
prevent them from meeting the low rates of the
ro&d haulers. In illustrating the influence'Of
different routes m competition, the author refers
to the coH^etiiion of North Carolina and New
England for the cottdn of Georgia. With regard
to the last type of competition the author says: